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It is a mistake to think of employing merely the military cos- 
tume, under the plea that this it is which must speak to the crowd 
and tell the story. The " Iron Duke " is the key-note to be struck : 
the conqueror of Napoleon — not so much by bloody shock of bat- 
tles as by resolution, reserve, and calm foresight. The sculptor 
should fill his mind with this, and express it in the face, bearing, 
and attitude. The Americans have been very successful in their 
representation of their hero, Washington ; and at Boston, I think, 
he is shown in the effective and familiar dress of the period, always 
welcome to the sculptor — witness Foley's Goldsmith and Burke. 
But he is not set out in that theatrical mode of riding which is 
supposed to give state and dignity, such as may be seen in Maro- 
chetti's horseman at the Houses of Parliament ; but in a familiar, 
almost "jogging" fashion, with that singularly calm, composed, 
and capable air which was significant of his character. Now, this 
has far more effect than if his gifts were displayed in dress and at- 
titudes. And there is even the surprise for the crowd, astonished 
that so quiet a being could have been so great ; while the ex- 
perienced and cultivated know that this composure does attend 
great gifts, and they are gratified to find that the hero is no excep- 
tion to the rule. In short, it comes to this : a true artist can ex- 
press the character and effect in face and figure, and without any 
aid from dress or mimetic attitude, far more effectively than by the 
common accidents of dress and posture. A French sculptor, Du- 
bois, in his * Le Courage Militaire,' lately exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, has shown this to perfection. Purity of expression was 
rarely so well illustrated as in this sitting figure. The arms and 
accoutrements are mere accidents ; what is required is the human 
elements of calm confidence, bravery and strength in reserve, and 
quiet expectancy and devotion ; much, in short, of the feeling one 
has to the capable captain of a ship in a crisis, and which depends 
not on his attitudes or gestures, but on what is hidden. 

It may be said, of course, that this is adopting the very highest 
standard, and that the ordinary sculptor who receives a commission 
to " do " the local benefactor cannot deal with his subject in so 
purely intellectual a fashion, and must tell his story through the 
simple and vulgar medium of dress and symbolic attitudes or occu- 
pations. This is, in a certain degree, true ; and the answer is that, 
under such, low conditions, no statue is needed ; but still, if his 
efforts, however halting, were in the direction named, there would 
be still better effect, and the result more satisfactory. Anything 
would be better than the present theory of a statue, which seems 
virtually to amount to this : — A metal or marble figure of a hu- 
man being, in some attittcde con7iected with the differeitt pro- 
fessions or occupations of life, and labelled below with a proper 
name, to prevent mistakes. In other words, we have plenty of 
memorial images, much as tombstones are memorials ; but not 
memorial likenesses. The true likeness is not in body, but in 
mind ; not in outline or surface, but in action ; for a giant of good 
mimetic power might give a capital and lifelike imitation of a dwarf, 
though utterly unlike him in any point. Further, an artist who 
works from within will find abundant variety of original attitudes 



which, without being pronounced or significant of the profession, 
shall yet perfectly indicate the nature of the subject character. 

Most intolerable is the conventional monotony with which such 
a type as a great statesman or speaker is invariably dealt with, in 
this country at least — Pitt, Peel, Canning, and the rest, all "strut- 
ting" forward in a most priggish fashion. Now, it is certain that 
each of these famous men had a special style of his own, some- 
thing peculiar in gesture and manner which gained him influence 
as a speaker, and this should certainly have been reproduced to 
give an individuality in each instance. In the Royal Exchange at 
Dublin is a truly remarkable figure of Dr. Lucas, in the attitude of 
speaking, full of vivacity and life, his very clothes reflecting the 
animation of the limbs. The body malces a sort of curve from the 
ground, the head and chest stooped forward, the arms bent as if 
" gathering up something ; " in short, the whole is as different from 
the conventional attitude assumed to be that of speaking as could 
well be imagined. This remarkable effort is by one Smith, and is 
in the style of Roubilliac, which, extravagant as it is conceived to 
be, gives some wonderful lessons in variety, and shows what un- 
bounded resources are open to the sculptor, whereas, from the 
modern performances, one would think that the field open to him 
was of the most limited kind. This individualisation, it may be 
urged, is hopeless, where the artist has not known the original, 
but not so difficult as may be imagined if he have studied human 
character and special types, such as are met with even in the pub- 
lic streets. There is even an art in studying photographs, which 
are faithful to a certain degree ; and it would not be even too fan- 
tastic to study a person whom the friends considered to suggest 
him in shape, bearing, and manner. Anything, however, would 
be better than this lay figure of the studio, and the '* property 
coat " buttoned on it. 

Foreign statues are wonderfully successful, and, though often 
extravagant, always atone for excess by spirit. The French pro- 
vincial towns are full of ** dashing " performances. The one of 
Jean Bart at Dieppe is pleasant to look at, from its costume and 
fiery attitude. The visitor knows that he is in the presence of a 
personage of a romantic sort. We might wish that a French 
sculptor would favour us in London with a specimen or two by 
way of example ; not, however, that we should have an English 
celebrity dressed and treated as a Frenchman, which would be 
out of place. 

In many statues it may be noted that one foot is made to project 
a little over the ledge representing the ground, with the effect of a 
certain lightness and freedom, though its meaning is rather diffi- 
cult ; for, if it be taken as a sort of step or the edge of a platform, 
men would scarcely stand in such a position. Nor should the 
edge be "bevelled " away, as is so often done, in imitation of the 
undulations of the ground, for the only meaning of such an ar- 
rangement is that the figure is on a little hillock. In the theory 
that the figure is standing on the ground, but at an elevation, the 
base should be level, a portion, as it were, of the greater surface. 



\To be continued^ 



Percy Fitzgerald. 



MR. FULLER'S 'ROMANY GIRL' 




)R. GEORGE FULLER'S ' Romany Girl ' was one 
of the charming figure-pieces in the latest Na- 
tional Academy Exhibition in New York City. It 
hung in the principal gallery on the southern wall, 
and near it was Mr. Porter's portrait of a seated 
lady, with Mr. McEntee's solemn and wild land- 
scape between them. Its author had other pic- 
tures in the same place, and also in the exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists, and he had often exhibited before ; but, by 
common consent, the * Roitiany Girl ' was pronounced to be the 
best and the most interesting of the series. She stood in front of 
a piece of yellowish woods, holding in her right hand a bunch of 
forest-grasses. A strange lustre and weirdness possessed her 
large, coal-black eyes, suggesting possibilities very wide in range 
and various in hue; she was a 'Romany Girl,' to be sure — her 



dress betrayed her — but she could have passed for more than one 
ideal personage of modern romanticism. The mistiness which 
Mr. Fuller likes to envelope his landscapes and figures in — as, for 
example, his *And she was a Witch,' in the same exhibition— is 
less extensive than usual ; at least a part of the girl stands out in 
clear air. Why he is so fond of mistiness is not perspicacious. 
The fondness long ago resulted in a mannerism. Perhaps Mr. 
Fuller supposes that mistiness is akin to mystery. At all events, 
it is not certain that his mistiness had better be dispensed with. 
Mr. Fuller seeks, first of all, to bring his subject — whatever it may 
be— under the most exclusive conditions of pictorial treatment, and 
he is never loath to sacrifice literal fact for spiritual truth. His 
artistic sense is cultivated to extreme sensitiveness in this direc- 
tion ; for while, like an artist, he is ready to humour Nature, like 
an artist, too, he is eager to compel her. The realistic successes 




A ROMANV GIRL. 
From a Painting by George Fuller. 
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of such a painter as Alma-Tadema, for instance — and we men- 
tion Alma-Tadema because he is a favourite of Fortune, and a 
prince in such successes— are doubtless contemplated by him with 
languor, if not with aversion. "Why," he would say, "these 
archseologic resurrections, these antiquarian researches, these pains- 
taking elaborations for textures, this unholy and earthly glare ? Is 
it the function of Art to make a bookworm of an artist ? to pro- 
duce by sheer laboriousness what a dealer will pronounce curious 
and marketable ? to imitate natural objects so cleverly that the 
wayfaring man may be deceived thereby? " 

The reader will scarcely fail to be fascinated by the very delicate 
and beautiful forest background which the engraver (Mr. W. J. 
Linton), while keeping it a background, has yet preserved with all 
its poetry, and almost all its colour. 

Let us note, to the credit of Mr. Fuller, that he generally chooses 
his types of persons or of scenery with good taste, tempered by 
severity ; that ugliness of form and face, of land and water, does 
not constrain him to reproduce it ; that he loves beauty with the 
old classic love ; and that, with all his liking for sombreness of tone 
and for mistiness of atmosphere, one takes honest, unaffected plea- 
sure in the work of his hands. The latest exhibition in the Kurtz 
Gallery, in New York City, sometimes led the spectator to fear 
that the coming race of American artists would be beauty-blind, 
if not by nature, at least in practice, and absolutely bereft of the 
capacity for pulsations of gladness. When we say that Mr. Fuller 
possesses a highly-sensitive observation, that he is a superior 



colourist, and that he has the poetic instinct and faculty, it is easy 
to add that the * Romany Girl ' deserved all the success that it 
found on the occasion of its first public exhibition. This artist's 
growth has been steady and symmetrical ever since he began mo- 
delling heads in Mr. H. K. Brown's studio in Albany, New York, 
thirty-five years ago ; but the remarkable thing is that the public 
was allowed little opportunity of judging it until three years ago, 
although as early as 1857 Mr. Fuller was an Associate of the Na- 
tional Academy in New York. He is still only an Associate, but, 
if any artist in this country deserves the honour of an election as 
Academician, the painter of the ' Romany Girl' deserves it. He 
was born at Deerfield, Massachusetts, in the year 1822. He has 
studied Art in Boston, in New York, in London, and on the Con- 
tinent. After returning from Europe in i860, he spent sixteen 
years in sedulous secluded experiment, without exhibiting his 
paintings publicly at all, his purpose being to perfect himself 
before presenting himself. Where in the records of contempo- 
raneous Art can a similar instance be found .^ How many such 
cases, indeed, can be gleaned from the history of Art itself.^ In 
his fifty-seventh year, for the first time in his life, Mr. Fuller 
sees fit to take the public into his confidence, and show them 
of what stuff he is made ; for, until the exhibition of the 'Rom- 
any Girl,' the public certainly did not know how true and large 
a painter he really is. We await with lively and almost unre- 
stricted expectation this admirable artist's further revelation of 
himself. 



MR. INNESS ON ART-MATTERS 
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ONSIDERABLE interest seems to be taken at 
present," said Mr. George Inness, "in the 
subject of the nude in Art. It is a subject 
on which many artists hold views much more 
conservative than they are given credit for." 

" The popular opinion," I replied, " seems 
to be that artists as a class do not recognise 
the presence of morality or immorality in a picture or statue." 

" Yet, undoubtedly, some pictures and statues are immoral in 
their tendency. I don't think that the * Venus ' of Titian is the 
purest form of Art. Titian's object in painting it was not neces- 
sarily a licentious one, but was probably to exhibit his marvellous 
power of imitating flesh. This was a false motive, and the con- 
sequence is that the sense of nakedness predominates over the 
ideas of form, chtaro-oscuro and color. Had these ideas been 
equally operative in his attempt to produce a piece of realism, 
what I should call the extra-sensuous would not have been the 
great feature of the picture. Had he been governed by these 
ends he would probably have chosen his subject differently. As 
for such representations as * Leda and the Swan,' ' Danae,' 'Ve- 
nus and Adonis,' &c., they certainly are beyond the pale of tole- 
ration. No modern artist would publicly exhibit such subjects. 
It seems to me, moreover, that thousands of fashionable imported 
figure-pieces, in which laces and furbelows direct attention to 
forbidden charms by concealing them, are scarcely less objection- 
able. You know the canvases that I mean. They come from 
France, from Spain, from Italy, and adorn hundreds of parlours 
in every city in Christendom." 

Persons who know Mr. Inness would not accuse him of bigotry 
on any subject, least of all on a practical matter of Art. I listened 
with some interest, therefore, to the further exposition of his views. 

"What, then," I asked, "is the test of pictorial impurity? " 

" The point I start from," he replied, " is the motive of the art- 
ist. If his motive is pure, his work will convey pure ideas. This 
rule is simple, and can be verified. It is of universal application. 
Test it for yourself." 

" Yet, doubtless, it would not commend itself to every moral 
philosopher." 

" Specialists in morals are not authorities on Art. Art is above 
any ideas that moralists possess — just as religion is above any such 
ideas. Religion is not governed or controlled by moral ideas. It 



creates moral ideas. In like manner true and pure Art creates 
good taste. Good taste cannot be created from ideas about good 
taste. It originates in artistic inspirations which are above such 
ideas. Now, good taste may be called the guardian of morality 
in Art-matters ; it prevents a painter from painting what is morally 
offensive. The man with a fine artistic instinct would hate, detest, 
putting anything impure on his canvas — he couldn't bear the sight 
of it ; it would be antagonistic to his feelings. When objection- 
able pictures are painted, depend upon it they are done with 
intent — an intent that is abhorrent to a fine artistic instinct. The 
best safeguard, after all, is an ideal presentation of one's subject. 
All art in which the ideal predominates is pure. It is excess of 
realism in Art that makes Art-works disgusting. Here is a pencil- 
sketch of my own — a young girl about to slip into a brook from 
the overhanging trunk of a tree. She is disrobed, and proposes to 
take a bath. I did it with the purest kind of motive, feeling that 
it was a thing of beauty, and knowing that in no other way could 
I convey the sentiment which I wanted to convey. I shall put it 
on canvas, keeping the background cool and sweet, and trying to 
idealise the subject as much as possible. It seems to me that this 
subject, so treated, is as pure and beautiful as any other. If I 
should put coarse realism into it, it would be horrible. Moreover, 
I paint the girl at a distance of thirty or forty feet, which gives at 
once a subdued effect. The reason for doing so is that the mind 
does not receive the full impression of any object looked at, unless 
the object is at a distance three times its own length or height. 
For example, a man six feet high should be painted as if he were 
eighteen feet off from the spectator. If he is in the midst of ac- 
cessories, a proportionate distance should be allowed in addition ; 
else you get a linear impression only, and produce a work more or 
less literary or descriptive. You can't receive the full impression 
of a large object that is just under your nose. It must be distant 
from you at least three times its own length. This is a law of true 
realism. Take 's ^^;/r^ pictures, for example. They are lite- 
ral transcripts from the model who stands almost beside him. 
They are too sensuous. They are not Art. The artist must never 
forget that in nude figure-painting, when the ideal is ignored, the 
tendency is inevitably to the lustful. The nude human form should 
never be painted for its own individualities — there is no use in so 
doing— but from a desire to represent beauty in form. Otherwise 
the result is invariably something shocking to modesty. We don't 



